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THE SUBTLETIES OF SECULARISM 
MosT REv. BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D.* 


The hour is grave and the time is troubled. There are 
wars and rumors of wars; people are fearful and unhappy 
everywhere; discontented with a discontent they cannot de- 
fine, but only feel; the air is full of tension, of unrest. Every- 
one seems permanently ill at ease, and distrust of friends, of 
neighbors, of nations grows from day to day. There are 
only a few clear voices in this maelstrom of confused human- 
ity, and very few listen or understand. 

Our fragmented concepts of God, of man, of the world 
have produced nothing but chaos. We could hardly expect 
anything else. Actions are inevitably going to be chaotic 
and inconsecutive, if philosophy is chaotic and confusing. 
The fact that we Americans, for example, still eagerly and 
fervently cling to freedom and justice is a tribute, not to our 
intellectual and spiritual coherence, but to the intrinsic, en- 
during attraction and essential value of these qualities. We 
are clinging, in other words, to the remnants of a tradition 
that was once intellectually and spiritually fortified by 
stable, permanent truth. 

The progressive separation of the world from truth 
(which has been misnamed progress) has sapped us of our 
spiritual vitality, so that we stand almost powerless before 
the onslaughts of the forces of evil. The philosophy of the 
completely self-sufficient human being once held out won- 
drous promises to men, but it has ended in a mad dance, in 
a reeling, battered world, in a bitter humanity. What we 
see now is the perversion and progressive abandonment of 
our own standards: religion opposed and callously abused ; 
human beings treated like beasts; millions of people uprooted 
from their homes; freedom scandalously disregarded; fami- 
lies broken up without qualm. And allin the name of power. 


* His Excellency delivered this address to the Tenth Annual Meeting of the Midwest 
Secondary School Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, March 9, 1948. As Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, Bishop 
Sheil is well known for his extensive contributions to the field of education and social 
science. 
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Civilization today is still Christian in appearance. We 
still hold up as ideals the things which Judaeo-Christianity 
has always regarded as most important. Yet, beneath all 
that and now more and more openly, the real values of our 
time are coming to the fore, the values which men in fact 
hold highest. More and more, morality is openly abused and 
disavowed; formerly, we at least tried to cling to moral 
principles. It is symptomatic of this despairing kind of 
honesty that Russia, one of the most powerful nations on 
earth, no longer bothers to pretend. The external catastro- 
phes, the monumental disasters, that have stricken men are 
in themselves bad enough. But there is abroad today a 
force which is seeking to effect an internal disaster: the 
corruption of men’s souls. If this force succeeds, the world 
will erupt into a barbarism compared to which the barbar- 
ism of the Goths was as child’s play. 

You can call this force the Devil; and you will be right. 
But the Devil, with characteristic cleverness, has disguised 
himself in a most subtle way: it is the way of secularism. 
He, of course, does not make a frontal attack, as he never 
does. Because of the subtlety of secularism and because it 
is all pervasive, it is almost impossible to identify it, but 
examples of it abound. We are so immersed in it that we 
ourselves are often not aware of it and of its influence on 
our lives and actions. 

Secularism has been admirably defined in the Bishops’ 
statement of 1947: “No man can disregard God—and play 
a man’s part in God’s world. Unfortunately, however, there 
are many men—and their number is daily increasing—who 
in practice live their lives without recognizing that this is 
God’s world. For the most part they do not deny God. On 
formal occasions they may even mention his name. Not all 
of them would subscribe to the statement that all moral 
values derive from merely human conventions. But they 
fail to bring an awareness of their responsibility to God into 
their thought and action as individuals and members of 
society. This, in essence, is what we mean by secularism.” 
This is the underlying evil of our day. The great evil of 
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the day is precisely this disregard of God, a disregard which 
ranges from positive denial of His existence to a practical 
indifference to Him. This root evil has been called, accu- 
rately, secularism. But, no matter what you call it, it is the 
root of all our trouble. 

Because of this, there is a loss of the sense of sin and 
a personal responsibility to God. As a result, family life is 
undermined, because God has been removed from the family 
circle. Education itself is in considerable confusion because 
God is, except in some schools, almost totally ignored. Eco- 
nomic life, indeed life itself, is often plain, uninterrupted, 
unrelieved misery, because God is never consulted. The 
total effect of massed human suffering is so great that our 
minds are stunned; again an effect of leaving God out of 
our plans. 

But secularism is a big word; and “disregard for God” is 
a big and frightening idea. How does it work out in daily 
life? How, specifically, is it manifested in our Catholic 
high schools? It would be unjust to deny that Catholic high 
schools are doing an excellent job. And surely there is 
nothing more inspiring than the extraordinary work 
throughout our country of nuns and priests in the difficult 
field of teaching. Without their dedicated lives, without 
their real daily and constant personal sacrifices, their un- 
sung devotion, our Catholic students, and, for that matter, 
our country, would lose immeasurably. Only God can ade- 
quately repay them for their fabulous labors. Yet, in spite 
of this, there are manifestations of this evil called secular- 
ism, even in our Catholic schools. Naturally, as Catholics, 
we stoutly maintain that God is the central fact of our 
existence. But there are indications that we do not always 
follow out our beliefs in practice. 

The first area in which this comes to mind is the teach- 
ing of religion. Now, religion, in most high schools, is not 
an accredited course; and some schools, in their slavish de- 
votion to the requirements of the accrediting agency, do 
not hesitate to cut down the time given to this subject. The 
students frequently regard the religion class as of little im- 
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portance. Their attitude is only a reflection of the faculty’s 
attitude. Religion class may even be omitted if a special 
occasion arises, whereas nothing under the sun would lead 
a principal or teacher to omit a geometry class. Then, too, 
there is the dead, lifeless discussion of religion, of the cen- 
tral facts of life: God, the human personality, the relation 
of man to God, the soul, man’s destiny. The relation of re- 
ligion to life, to everyday living is not made clear, with the 
result that we have millions of Sunday Catholics who regard 
religion as a sort of expendable appendage, as something 
outside real life. 

For the most part, the very meaning of life, the very dig- 
nity of man and all related questions are properly validated 
only by religion. It is particularly tragic, then, that our 
high school students are frequently not religiously equipped; 
consequently, they may not ever be properly equipped. 

The presence of secularist attitudes in our high schools is 
revealed also in the prevalent racial attitudes among both 
our students and faculties. No church has so insisted on 
the human dignity as has our own Catholic church. Our 
present Holy Father, along with all his predecessors, has 
made the most eloquent defense of man. Yet we Catholics 
in the United States have not responded to these magnificent 
appeals to safeguard human dignity. And nowhere is this 
seen more clearly than in our high schools. The almost 
total absence of members of minority groups from our Cath- 
olic high schools is a realistic and sufficient commentary on 
our practical belief in the equality of all men under God. 
This exclusion of racial minorities strengthens existing 
prejudices in our students. The grievous disregard of men, 
whether they are adults or high school students, is a clear 
but sad example of a grievous disregard of God. 

There have even been occasions on which teachers actively 
encouraged the growth of race prejudice. Such things are 
odious. It is absolutely indefensible and sinful for teachers, 
whether priests or nuns or lay people, in any way to foster 
race prejudice. It is an intolerable situation, this flouting 
of Christ’s commandment to love one another. Happily, 
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such hateful things are not common among our teachers; 
but there should not be even one instance of it. Race preju- 
dice and racial discrimination cannot be reconciled with 
Catholicism, no matter how cleverly we rationalize. Christ’s 
command that we love one another is a command, not a 
suggestion. 

Another striking evidence of secularism, the disregard for 
God which leads straight to the disregard for man, is found 
in the student’s attitude toward social and economic ques- 
tions. This attitude also is, unfortunately, picked up from 
the teachers. Let it be clear that I believe in no field has 
so much progress been made as in that of education. In 
general I have noticed a most encouraging and exciting 
broadening of students’ interest in the papal encyclicals 
and in the troublesome issues of the day. But in spite of this 
splendid improvement, there is still a vast wall of indiffer- 
ence toward social problems and the solution offered by the 
Church. Sometimes one hears the most regrettable social 
pronouncements from young Catholics. 

It is depressing to discover some of the completely anti- 
social attitudes our students have. Of course, much of this 
is produced in the homes. And the students are still young 
enough, I know, to be taught better; but what if some of 
them never receive such teaching? But the schools can 
exert themselves far mcre in the interest of correct social 
thinking. There are still too many teachers whose social 
and economic ideas are very nearly feudal. Such teachers, 
especially if they have strong personalities, always leave 
strong and wrong impressions on students. The painful 
result is that our high schools are producing more than 
their share of rugged “little’’ individualists, who, unfor- 
tunately, will grow up to be “big” rugged individualists. 
And the philosophy of individualism, just as the philosophy 
of collectivism, is essentially opposed to the teachings of 
Christ. 

Many of our students are admirably informed on com- 
munism and its evils. But they are woefully ignorant of the 
reasons which brought on communism. It is perfectly fine 
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that they fight the evils of totalitarianism; but we must 
not let them get so wrapped up in this that they forget some- 
thing far more important; a decent, just Christian social 
order; and the restoration of all things in Christ. That is 
the job the Popes have given us. 

There are related instances of secularism in our schools. 
There is, for instance, the unhealthy promotion of a false 
sense of values. It is not odd that such things should creep 
into our schools and into our lives, since we are products of 
a certain type of environment; what is odd is the widespread 
acceptance of these values, essentially anti-spiritual, by 
Catholics. I refer to such a thing as the confusion on what 
success means, or what a successful man is. 

Success is so often identified with money; and social pres- 
sure exerts its very great influence toward making the rich 
man the respected and admired man, just because he is rich. 
The student in the high school who is subject to this pres- 
sure is the victim of harmful and possibly permanent con- 
fusion. The devotion to success as identified with money is 
a pervasive evil, clearly anti-spiritual and anti-God, and 
therefore wrong. This sort of success and Catholicism have 
nothing in common. I am not speaking of money as being 
evil in itself; it certainly is not. But our high school 
students, along with the rest of us, very often find them- 
selves in serious conflict over what is of first importance, 
just because of this peculiar attitude on money. 

There is so much talk and so little action; and so much 
of that action is without contemplation, without roots in 
God. It is no wonder we have not made our mark in the 
world, because we have not been good witnesses to the truth 
of Christ. There has been too much complacency, when the 
world is falling apart before our very eyes; there has been 
too much self-satisfaction, when events ought to make us 
bristle with indignation; there has been too much self- 
congratulation, when we possess a truth that we do not dare 
to use. 

We boast that we have the only right theory of education. 
That is certainly true. But I suspect that we Catholics have 
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often traded our splendid educational heritage for a “mess 
of North Central Association pottage.” It must be ad- 
mitted that these accrediting agencies have done much to 
improve all schools. But they are not the last word on what 
is important and what is not. If we say that the things of 
the spirit are most important, then why do we so often act 
as if they are not? 

There has been improvement, tremendous improvement in 
our schools, I repeat. Our Catholic schools are unquestion- 
ably superior to others. It would be most unjust to leave 
the impression that our schools are failing completely. But 
if they are not failing completely, neither are they succeed- 
ing completely in convincing our students that their voca- 
tion is to Christianize the world and to assist in the recon- 
struction of this world, or in helping them see that it is not 
enough to believe in Catholicism, but that they must also live 
it all day every day. 

It is never easy to live a Christian life; the attractions of 
the world and the pull of passion, the inclinations of our 
soiled but redeemed human nature—all these things work 
against us. But at the same time, we have the promise of 
Christ, God Himself, that His help will never be lacking, 
if we only ask for it and use it. If we have already asked for 
that help, let us ask for more; if we have already used that 
help, let us use it more. 








PROPOSED CURTAILMENT OF FEDERAL TAX- 
EXEMPTION FOR SCHOOLS 


REv. ROBERT H. SWEENEY, C.S.C.* 


If you had revealed to George Washington during his 
lifetime a conviction that King’s College ought to pay 
federal income taxes, you would have baffled him consider- 
ably. Entirely apart from the question of whether a direct 
tax should be imposed upon any citizen or institution by a 
federal government, the notion that King’s College might 
possibly be considered in the category of income-producing 
or profit-making institutions would have marked you as an 
imaginative sort. 

Of course, you might also have deeply shaken the Father 
of our Country’s trust in your balance if you had proposed 
discussing means of alleviating a national debt of two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight billion dollars; or means of raising six 
billion dollars annually merely to meet the interest on a pub- 
lic debt. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF RAISING FEDERAL FUNDS 


The staggering national debt and the enormous costs of 
running the national government have forced the House of 
Representatives to restudy the entire federal tax structure. 
It seems evident that some way must be devised of increas- 
ing the federal income and reducing the debt; at the same 
time, a move to increase taxes on the already heavily- 
burdened taxpayer might spell suicide for the political party 
guilty of sponsorship. One luscious plum that immediately 
strikes the eye of a hungry tax bureau is the privilege of 
tax-exemption that has been accorded since colonial times 
to religious and charitable institutions and in more recent 
times to the thousands of cooperative enterprises that have 
been formed. 


If tax-exemption were eliminated, it would have the im- 
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mediate effect of adding millions of dollars annually to gov- 
ernmental income; it would also have the attractive quality 
of easing the burden on taxpayers without creating hostility 
among a large number of the voting public. The one dis- 
turbing feature would be that elimination of tax-exemption 
would also eliminate thousands of charitable institutions, 
and every informed legislature knows that ultimately the 
burden would be thrown back on the taxpayer, with addi- 
tional costs for governmental administration. 

Consequently, the House Ways and Means Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Knudson (R., Minn.), 
has hopefully but cauticusly approached the problem of a 
complete revision of the Internal Revenue Code, with a par- 
ticular interest in curtailing tax-exemption if it can grace- 
fully be accomplished. 

The avid interest of the Ways and Means Committee in 
exemptions has been sharply abetted by representations 
made before it by various organizations striving to elimi- 
nate one or another form of tax-exemption. For example, 
the American Council of Commercial Laboratories on July 
8, 1947, filed a complaint with Congress that 52 land-grant 
colleges were engaging in research and testing projects for 
industrial concerns, that they were in direct competition 
with the Commercial Laboratories, and that they were an- 
nually receiving millions of dollars for these services with- 
out paying taxes or having to report how they made the 
money. On November 18, 1947, Commercial Laboratories 
through its Washington Liaison Service recommended to the 
Ways and Means Committee that educational institutions 
engaged in business amounting to more than $5,000 be re- 
quired to file Internal Revenue Form 990; this would in- 
volve the colleges in a major gymnastic of accounting, be- 
cause this highly complicated form is based on the account- 
ing system of an industrial concern in business for profit. 
A similar proposal made by the Treasury Department sev- 
eral years ago was rejected for non-profit charitable and 
educational corporations. 

Another major goad to the curiosity of the Ways and 
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Means Committee was the testimony of the National Tax 
Equality Association that it estimated the government was 
being deprived of nearly three billion dollars by tax- 
exemption between 1942 and 1950. This obviously made no 
account of the correlative fact that the elimination of tax- 
exemption would eliminate the capacity of thousands of 
charitable and educational institutions to carry on their 
work, and a gargantuan burden of carrying on those public 
services would fall back upon the government. 


II. ARGUMENTS FAVORING CURTAILMENT OF 
TAX-EXEMPTION 

1. The government must reduce the national debt without 
increasing taxes. The burden on the taxpayer is already 
severe. Corporations are taxed 40 per cent of their ad- 
justed gross income. Moreover, if the government con- 
tinues under the staggering burden of the present national 
debt, it keeps itself in the position of a man perpetualiy 
struggling in the clutches of a moneylender: all of its in- 
come goes to pay the interest on a loan, and it never redeems 
the mortgage on its house. This year a net of approxi- 
mately seven billion dollars saved over budget estimates 
could go to reduction of the debt. De facto—some of it may 
go to financing the Marshall Plan. 

It is distinctly worth our noting that education suffers 
under a system of high taxes, because the voluntary contri- 
butions on which education has always had to rely are re- 
duced and the sizeable bequests that have helped to buiid 
the endowments of many universities are eliminated where 
exorbitant taxes have prevented the accumulation of size- 
able estates. 

2. The cooperative movement has deprived government 
of millions in taxes. 

At the present time there are more than 10,150 farmers’ 
cooperatives alone. Most of these are local, but many of 
them have done a gigantic business in marketing and pur- 
chasing. They are tax-exempt, and their volume of busi- 
ness, which is more than five and a half billion dollars an- 
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nually, is in competition with middlemen whose income is 
taxed. The struggle of the State Chambers of Commerce 
to eliminate what they term this unfair competition is well 
known; the Dominion of Canada after a year-long study 
subjected cooperatives to income tax on the ground that 
their purpose is to save or make money for their members. 

Unfortunately, the cooperatives have come to be brack- 
eted with schools and charities because of the common pre- 
rogative of tax-exemption. This, undoubtedly, throws the 
schools into an unfavorable light, because the purpose of 
the cooperative is to save or make money whereas the schools 
and charities have no such profit motive; thier purpose is 
the public service of education and charity. 

3. Tax-exemption is a potential weapon against private 
enterprise. 

If a school owns a spaghetti factory, or if a foundation 
established by a group of alumni serving without salary 
acquires a spaghetti factory for the exclusive benefit of the 
school, the factory’s income is not subject to the 40 per cent 
income tax. This is provided by Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Consequently, the school has the power to 
undersell its competitors who pay the income tax. Or, if it 
is desired, it could put the 40 per cent of income back into 
expansion of the business, and eventually it could force all 
competitors out of business. 

Private industrialists in competition with tax-exempt 
enterprises are concerned because they feel they are at the 
mercy of the trustees of educational institutions with 
power to destroy. Actual charges of price manipulation by 
tax-exempt enterprises are virtually nonexistent; but the 
fact remains that more and more schools have been taking 
advantage of the tax-exemption in acquiring lucrative busi- 
nesses, such as hotels, factories, stores, oil wells, real estate, 
garages and many other commercial projects that have no 
direct connection with the business of education. 

It is interesting to note that the legal representatives of 
New York University, which recently has acquired four 
business firms with a value of many millions of dollars, felt 
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the cogency of this objection keenly enough to suggest before 
the House Ways and Means Committee on December 12, 
1947, that if any regulation were felt to be necessary it ought 
to be in the form of a statute requiring such tax-exempt 
enterprises to use for immediate purposes of education the 
amount of income that would have gone to government in 
taxes; this would avoid the danger of underselling and would 
prevent colleges from acquiring business firms on mere 
credit and paying for them out of the tax-free income. 

It is obvious that the remov:.1 of more and more commer- 
cial firms from the tax rolls means that a heavier burden is 
placed on other firms and on individua] taxpayers to sup- 
port the costs of all the benefits of government, such as 
military and police protection, public health services, and 
all of the hundreds of other benefits which are enjoyed by 
the taxpaying and the tax-exempt person alike. 

Chairman Knudson has expressed concern over the incur- 
sions of schools into commercial fields that are in no way 
directly connected with academic education; he wonders 
whether any halt in the trend can be anticipated or whether 
the more aggressive and profit-minded schools will ulti- 
mately gain complete control of our business structure by 
using tax-exemption as a weapon. The ogre of mortmain 
and the persistent charge that the Church through history 
has used its privileged position to acquire and hoard 
wealthy estates may reasonably be suspected to lurk in the 
back of the minds of some of the legislators. 

Only the educators’ instinctive conservatism or a dullness 
of business sense has prevented an even greater number of 
forays into the field of tax-free business. 

4. Suspicion that tax-exemption has been abused. 

It is, of course, a laudable phenomenon of philanthropy 
when a wealthy industrial family turns a profitable business 
into a foundation whose income is to go entirely to education 
or charity—excepting a comfortable income for the family 
of the founders. But taxgatherers are inclined to diagnose 
a remote aroma of reluctance on the part of some founding 
industrialists to turn over to the government the large 
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share of income required by the Internal Revenue Code. 
That this is no more than a partial motivation no one would 
deny, but the scent of tax evasion persists in the nostrils of 
the men of government. 


Again, in the case of cooperatives a service of marketing 
and buying for the purpose of saving or making money by 
eliminating a middleman whose income would be taxed dis- 
tinctly jars the taxgatherer. He cannot help suspecting that 
the escape from taxes has had a distinct bearing on the 
phenomenal growth of cooperatives. 

5. The government should know where the money goes. 

The argument has been used that tax exemption is a priv- 
ilege accorded by government; it is the equivalent of a 
rebate of funds that the government has the power to col- 
lect. In a sense it is the same as if the taxpaying populace 
were contributing the money to education and charity. And 
consequently the government as representative of the people 
should have a right to know exactly what becomes of the 
money; and, if the government believes that the money is 
not being used in the best interests of the public welfare, it 
should have the right to determine that the exemption shall 
be curtailed or the money used in a way that is not harmful 
to the taxpayer. 

It is true that the position of the colleges has not been 
helped by the over-liberal attitude of some schools that have 
stoutly defended the right of their professors to propagate 
atheism in their classes, to sneer at traditional Christian 
morals, to attack private property and to damn in toto the 
traditional American form of enterprise. There have been 
repeated pointed remarks by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee about communism in the schools and 
about the need of a well-bristled broom for the rooms of 
the left wing of the campus. 


III. ARGUMENTS FAVORING CONTINUED TAX-EXEMPTION 
It is not the purpose of this article to evaluate the argu- 
ments concerning tax-exemption of cooperatives; in his tes- 
timony before the Ways and Means Committee on November 
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4, 1947, Under Secretary Wiggins of the Treasury Depart- 
ment after a rather complete study of the matter confessed 
that the problem was not easy but he indicated an attitude 
of the Treasury that exemption should be eliminated at least 
partially. Unfortunately, the thorough study that is being 
made by the Treasury Department on the income and the 
amount of exemption enjoyed by charitable, fraternal and 
educational organizations has not yet been completed. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider only the tax- 
exemption enjoyed by schools, and particularly institutions 
of higher learning. The threat of at least partial removal 
of the privilege is of drastic concern to all educators. 

It should have escaped the notice of no one engaged in the 
field of education that there is a general assumption underly- 
ing the arguments cast in favor of removal of tax-exemp- 
tion: that schools are in business and may reasonably be 
expected to pay for the costs of government as do other 
businesses. There should be no necessity of stressing here 
the fact that education is not a profit-making endeavor— 
either in theory or in fact. It is a public service, including 
as a primary function the training of a citizenry and espe- 
cially an enlightened leadership for the nation. No one 
thus far, not even the most hostile antagonist of tax-exemp- 
tion, has chosen to assert that it is not more important than 
the work of flood-control or impreving the breed of dairy 
herds, both of which are governmental projects supported 
out of public taxes. 

The basic problem here is an evaluation of education. No 
one questions that it should have the encouragement of the 
government; but the bitterly real tax emergency has 
brought on a restudy of the amount of favor that should be 
given to education by the tax laws. Should the schools be 
given an unlimited right to engage in commercial enter- 
prises for the benefit of education, when those commercial 
enterprises are in no way connected with education except 
as a means of raising funds? To what extent should indus- 
trial firms be allowed to make use of the applied research 
and testing facilities of the universities, at rates that can 
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reflect freedom from the burden of taxation? Entirely apart 
from the problems of taxes, would it be economically healthy 
to allow the churches and schools and fraternal organiza- 
tions to extend their control unlimitedly over the commercial 
enterprises of the nation? 

Here are some of the arguments that militate against the 
curtailment of tax-exemption of the schools: 

1. The danger of federal control of education. 

Removal of tax-exemption would squeeze out of existence 
thousands of schools which are barely surviving. The finan- 
cial plight of education is too well known to need high-light- 
ing here; it is sufficient to recall the colleges and universities 
that at the present time are engaged in fund-raising activ- 
ities with announced goals of two billion dollars for imme- 
diate development; many universities, of course, have 
announced publicly that their campaigns are actually with- 
out ceilings. And in the very nature of higher education 
today, with its unlimited research possibilities, a single 
efficient university could absorb a gift of a hundred million 
dollars and at once put it to good use without a quiver of 
embarrassment. The demand for higher education is rap- 
idly tending to become coextensive with the demand for sec- 
ondary education; and the colleges are simply not equipped 
to take care adequately of the constantly growing demands 
made upon them. 

Removal of tax-exemption would make it impossible for 
private institutions by and large to compete with public 
institutions supported by public taxes. In the case of innu- 
merable schools, the alternative to starvation would be to 
beg food from the government. And in the normal course 
of events, if education were federally supported, it would 
eventually come to be federally controlled. 

It is no more desirable that education be run by politicians 
than that government be run by educators. Both would be 
out of the field for which they are trained. It is naive to 
suppose that the patient and exhaustive experiments that 
constitute fundamental scientific research would prosper 
under the vicissitudes of changing political overlords and 
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the unchanging political demand for public economy as well 
as under the sympathetic supervision of men whose lives 
are dedicated to an unrelenting search for truth. To hope 
that there might be the same freedom of inquiry under the 
sponsorship of result-questing politicians as under trained 
educators is unpardonable presumption. 

2. The present system is more economical. 

If tax-exemption were removed, the burden of providing 
funds necessary for education would simply fall back upon 
the public. The only other alternative would be to curtail 
the amount of education that is available to our youth. No 
one has thus far publicly stated that too many of our 
children are receiving a good education. 

If the burden were thrown upon the government, it would 
entail the additional expense of governmental administra- 
tion. Education is a public service in the interests of good 
citizenry ; at present it is conducted economically, far more 
so than if its funds were to pass through administrative 
offices controlled by political parties. 

Education is not a profit-making enterprise. No individual 
or group of individuals makes personal gain out of the 
income that comes to an educational institution. The only 
beneficiary is society. Society could not afford the luxury of 
reducing its taxes at the expense of its educational system. 
The colleges are already under-financed; they are inade- 
quately equipped to handle the flood of applications and the 
critically urgent need for fundamental scientific research 
that has passed out of the realm of academic luxury into 
that of fearful international necessity. There is a crying 
demand for more adequate training of teachers, new plants, 
expanded facilities for national and international enlighten- 
ment; perhaps the most critical problem of all is the neces- 
sity of stemming the flow of teachers into more lucrative 
fields of commerce from the underpaid fields of education. 

3. Education is not less important now than in the past. 

From colonial times it has been recognized that education 
performs a public service of prime importance; an enlight- 
ened population is the indispensable support of a republican 
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form of government. Our form of government could thrive 
in no other soil. It is more dangerous to curtail the educa- 
tion available to the people than it is to eliminate military 
protection; in either case our liberties would be taken from 
us from within or from without. 

From the days of the colonies the principle of tax-exemp 
tion has been acknowledged by national, state and municipal 
government; it was the method adopted for encouraging 
educational institutions, and through vocations and sacri- 
fices men have contributed to these institutions as well as 
they have contributed directly and generously to the coun- 
try and to truth and to knowledge. Because education com- 
prises training of minds and characters it is not surprising 
that the earliest institutions of higher learning were founded 
by religious denominations. Their unselfish public function 
was acknowledged by support from the public in the form of 
gifts. The excellent work of the private colleges in training 
national leaders created such an appreciation of higher edu- 
cation that these colleges were unable to meet the demand, 
and the various states established their own universities. 

Throughout all of cur history it has been acknowledged 
that institutions of learning should be generously favored, 
not restricted. There is nothing so revolutionary in the 
government’s present financial straits that it demands a rev- 
ocation of the support that has always been given to educa- 
tion. Tax-exemption is not a class privilege; it is a necessity. 

4. Curtailment of tax-exemption is not a remedy of poten- 
tial evils. 

Probably the most cogent argument advanced by adver- 
saries of tax-exemption is that it makes it possible for edu- 
cational institutions to gain control of business enterprises; 
in theory, the schools could supplant private, profit-moti- 
vated ownership with educational socialism. Meanwhile, 
every industry that falls into the hands of an educational 
institution increases the burden of taxation on privately- 
owned firms. 

No one has asserted that the colleges in general own too 
much income-producing property; the problem arises over 
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their apparently unlimited power to acquire such property. 
In actual fact, if the income from commercial enterprises is 
to supply the financial needs of higher education alone, the 
colleges will have to acquire dozens of times as much com- 
mercial property as they now own. The exact amount of 
income derived from such source by educational institutions 
is not now available; it is being studied for the government 
by the Treasury Department, and for the schools by a 
recently appointed committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

But in any case, curtailment of tax-exemption is not the 
remedy. If there are actual instances of tax-avoidance, the 
colleges are as eager as the Treasury to eliminate them. The 
actual test of tax-avoidance is not the nature of the property 
which produces the income; it is the nature of the use to 
which the income is put. If the income saved from tax- 
exemption is actually being used to cut prices and eliminate 
competitors—and there appear to be no recorded complaints 
of such unequal competition—I think it only fair that such 
competition be regulated. The regulation should come vol- 
untarily from the educational institutions; failing this, by 
appropriate statute. Similarly, I think that if a non-educa- 
tional commercial enterprise has been acquired by or for 
an educational institution, and the tax-exempt income is 
being used entirely to pay for the business, there should be 
a regulation requiring all or a substantial part of such 
income-savings to be applied immediately to educational 
purposes; again, this regulation should be voluntarily under- 
taken, but failing such self-discipline I believe that an 
appropriate statute would be called for. 

I am speaking here as a realist and factualist. I am not 
unaware of the age-old canonical principle of exemption for 
ecclesiastical institutions. Here, I think, is the realistic 
view: If the schools cling unbudgingly to complete exemp- 
tion, government will take away the privilege under the cudg- 
eling of protesting taxpayers. In the eyes of government, 
the taxing power is complete; exemption is a privilege not 
to be abused or overworked. The few organized protesting 
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taxpayers now are attempting to educate others and public 
opinion. It is questionable if the public generally would 
approve elimination of tax-exemption. During the winter 
months the ground lies barren; with warming rays of the 
sun in spring, plant life miraculously appears; the seeds 
have been in the earth since long before; let there be enough 
heat generated by protesting taxpayers and government, 
and the mortmain statutes and nationalization of exempt 
property blossom out like springtime weeds; their seeds 
have been in the ground for centuries. At present, the heat 
is on. 
TV. CONCLUSION 

The financial needs of the schools are not lessening; they 
are increasing. More services and more research are being 
demanded of the colleges. Year by year their excursions 
into the field of business have been prompted by a willing- 
ness to raise adequate funds for education on a voluntary 
basis, rather than appealing to the government for direct 
support. This reluctant foray into commercial enterprises 
in no way directly connected with academic pursuits has 
undoubtedly been abetted by the action of government itself. 

It is only in recent years that the government has limited 
to 15 per cent of individual and 5 per cent of corporate tax- 
able income the amount that may be given to education with 
tax deductions. This was a severe blow to private education, 
and it was no help to state-supported education. 

By this limitation of support, the government has helped 
to create the financial crisis of education. It is unfortunate 
that the government is now considering a possibility of fur- 
ther limiting the income of the schools. 

Restriction of tax-exemption would tend to cripple the 
private institutions; unfortunately, the first victim would be 
the laboratories of scientific research, such as the ones that 
gave America atomic energy before it was achieved in the 
state-sponsored laboratories of hostile nations. 

I believe that education is not receiving an undue share 
of the national income. It seems to me that the advancement 
of American education is important enough to deserve more 
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support than it is receiving. The recommendation of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher Education indicated 
the need for enormous funds; I believe if this came in the 
form of direct subsidies to public schools the state schools 
would pass under the control of the federal government and 
the private schools, unable to compete with federal subsi- 
dies, would be bled to death; the flood of their student 
enrollment would be thrust upon the federal school system 
and taxes would soar dizzily upward to heights never seen 
before in the history of the nation. 

I feel that in the interests of good education the tax- 
exemption of schools should not be limited, except perhaps 
in the case of commercial profits in no way connected with 
education. I feel that in the interests of ultimate economy 
the restriction of support of education to 15 per cent and 
5 per cent of taxable income should be removed. 

In summary: 

1. Who would be benefited by curtailment of tax-exemp- 
tion? 

First, a small number who would have eliminated the 
threat of competition from enterprises owned by educational 
or other charitable institutions. 

Secondly, a small number—possibly—who might capital- 
ize on a promise of reduced taxes to gain votes. 

2. Would the general taxpayer be benefited? 

He assuredly would not. The tax burden of supporting 
education would be lightened temporarily for a few, but 
inevitably spread over the general public. 

3. Who would be harmed by the elimination of tax- 
exemption? 

First, the student, because the additional burden would 
have to be thrown immediately on him in increased tuition 
and fees. 

Secondly, the boy or girl who desires a college education 
but would find the increased costs too heavy to support and 
so would be deprived of the opportunity of going to college. 


Thirdly, the rank and file of taxpayers, because the burden 
would ultimately find its way to them. 

















